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PORT JACKSON, SYDNEY. 


: Tue Harbour of Port Jackson, as seen from the pomt from which the 
™ above illustration was taken, is the most remarkable and best known view 
Ly . about Sydney. From George- -street north, from the Flag-staff, from almost 
ce every height around the town, nearly the same view meets the eye. Itis 


the view which first breaks on the gaze of the wanderer to these shores, 
after months of a monotonous vegetation at sea—the view over which he 
‘ casts his eye to welcome the white sail of an English vessel, when the 
pilot’s report speaks to him from the Flag-staff of the loved ones ‘at home— 
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the view which is “ first beheld, forgotten last,” by every immigrant to 
New South Wales—the view, in short, which all persons in the colony, old 
and young, rich and poor, bond and free, of whatever profession, rank, or 
creed, have looked upon so often and admired so much, that its coves and 
islets, and even its minutest features, are indelibly engraved on the tablets 
of their memory, and have become as familiar to them as household words. 

There are numerous delightful spots about the harbour, necessarily hid 
from the eye, in any single position that the spectator can choose; but it 
would be difficult to find a situation which could give a more complete idea 
of the pictorial beauty of the form and boundaries of Port Jackson, than 
the one selected ; but to see it in all its beauty and variety, and fantastic 
windings, it is necessary to look on it from different positions, or to call in 
the aid of a waterman well acquainted with the localities, and to sail with 
him from headland to headland, from isle to isle, and to explore the numer- 
ous coves, and creeks, and bays, with which the harbour is so abundantly 
supplied. 

The town of Sydney, with its forts, public buildings, and streets, rising 
from the water, and above each other, height after height; the bustle of 
the shipping, steamboats, &c., and the numberless beautifully-situated 
villas in the neighbourhood, form one-of the most perfect combinations of 
picturesque and interesting objects possible. The town itself is built on 
two hills, the termination of which towards the harbour are fortified, in one 
case by Macquarie’s Fort, and in the other by Dawes’ Battery. From the 
first commences the Government domain, beautifully laid out in gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, all open to the public, and on which is built the 
Governor’s house, or rather houses. From the other point commences the 
town, which is fully two miles in extent, and through the whole of which 
runs George-street, the principal street of the city. There are several 
other streets running in a parallel direction to it, and intersected at right 
angles by others. ‘The streets present to us every variety of building, 
from the early settler’s log-hut—rudely constructed and by no means 
weather-proof, carrying the mind back to the time when the site of the 
town was covered with wood, and parrots and kangaroos were the sole 
inhabitants—to the handsome stone dwellings of the wealthy colonists, 
which would be no disgrace to the finest streets of London. George-street 
is a fine, open, bustling street of business—the shops quite English in 
their appearance, and in many instances equally splendid in their fittings- 
up: indeed, were it mot for the drays drawn by six or eight bullocks 
occasionally met with, and for now and then seeing a little group of 
natives fantastically ot in such left-off finery as they may have 
been enabled to procure the townsfolk, it would be difficult to imagine 
ourselves out of Old England. _ 

It is quite impossible to observe the number of first-class vessels, from 
all parts of the world, entering and leaving the harbour, the consequent 
bustle at the various quays and wharves, the business-like appearance of 
the people, and the lively character of the streets, lighted in the evening 
by gass, without feeling assured that you are in a place where prosperity 
and the comforts of this life are largely participated in by its inhabitants. 
Although apparel is expensive, the people generally speaking dress remark- 
ably well, and it is extremely rare to meet with anything which would 
remind you of the poverty and distress so commonly and extensively experi- 
enced in the land we have left behind us. 

The style of the modern-built houses, and of those which are daily 
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springing up around, is essentially English; and the ground is so very 
valuable that gardens are exceedingly scarce. This value of the ground, 
and the high wages paid to all kinds of mechanics, causes house-rent to 
appear exorbitantly high to the new-comer. A first-rate shop, independ- 
ently of the house above it, will command from 150/. to 300/. per annum, 
according to its style and situation; while there is scarcely a decent house 
occupied by the poorest class at less than 50/. per annum. A house we 
ourselves occupied in a retired and respectable street, containing six rooms, 
kitchen, and cellar, the front parlour about twelve feet square, the drawing- 
room about sixteen feet, and other rooms in proportion, was considered 
cheap at 190/. per annum. This large annual outlay is startling at first 
sight ; but when we find that mechanics are earning their ten shillings per 
day, and that other classes of society are remunerated on something like the 
saine scale, we become reconciled to the expenditure, and the more so when 
we find that there are no tax-gatherers to knock at the door. 





City or SyDNEY,. 


As regards bathing, there is no English watering-place which can 
surpass Sydney. Baths are erected, at which, for the payment of fifteen 
shillings per quarter, the most timid can enjoy that luxury without fear ; 
while for those whose nerves are a “ leetle stronger,” there is a beautiful 
cove, overhung with a profusion of trees, where on a gently shelving bed 
of sand we can encourage an intimacy between ourselves and the liquid 
element ; and for those who are accomplished in the art of swimming, there 
are rocks from which they can fearlessly plunge into the refreshing flood. 

The above illustration will convey to those who are strangers an idea of 
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the general characteristics of the metropolis of Australia. We were about 
to enlarge our observations upon this important and “ capital” feature of 
Australasia, when we happened to come across Mr. “Mossman’s entertaining 
book upon the Gold Regions ;* and his description of the city is so graphic 
and correct, that we may well be excused for transferring a portion of it to 
our own pages :— 

“Stepping into a skiff alongside the vessel, about ten in the morning, 
we thread our way amongst a busy mass of shipping, from the small coast- 
ing cutter to a square-rigged vessel of a thousand tons, all employed lading 
and unlading, with ever and anon the cheerful ‘Yeo heave ho’ of the 
sailors. We land on a massive stone-built quay, where there are ships 
moored drawing twelve and fourteen feet water, and proceed to a compact- 
looking custom-house, where we meet with a civility and attention unknown 
in the old country ports. Pursuing our course into the city, we pass along 
spacious and well-paved streets, all built of white hewn stone, with elegant 
shops and warehouses, while at intervals some handsome public building 
peers out from the mass of buildings. At every step we elbow a bustling 
throng of people, dressed much in the same fashion as ourselves, only a 
little lighter in their habiliments. The carriage-way is thronged with 
carriages, cabs, horsemen, omnibuses, and carts. Through this crowd we 
pass, scarcely observable as strangers, while each face seems anxiously 
looking forward to its individual pursuit in the coming business of the day. 
Here are bakers in their carts distributing the daily bread; there butchers 
trotting on with their baskets of meat; here an omnibus conductor, with 
his finger up, is calling out, ‘ Paddington,’ ‘ Surrey Hills ;’ there a jarvey 
from the stand hails us with the familiar ‘Cab, sir? whilst the cockney 
drawl of the hucksters, selling fish and fruit, sounds so refreshing on the 
ear, so thoroughly English, that we stopin amazement. In fact, here is an 
every-day scene before us which at once stamps the community. There is 
no mistaking it. The same may be seen at a corresponding time of the 
day in the High-street, Islington, London; North Bridge-street, Edin- 
burgh; Piccadilly, Manchester ; New-street, Birmingham ; or Bold-street, 
Liverpool. Instead of thinking ourselves fifteen thousand miles away 
from these localities, we could imagine a railway station close by, where 
the next train would take us in a few hours to any one of them. To the 
immigrant from the United Kingdom this is not a foreign land. The 
novelty to him is the familiar aspect presented by everything around—in 
fact, the absence of novelty; and he is surprised, after a three or four 
months’ voyage, to find an every-day scene like this burst upon his astonished 
sight, where he expected wild and picturesque barbarism. To the man of 
homely sympathies the surprise is agreeable ; and he begins to trace in the 
passing throng resemblances to beloved faces which he has left far behind. 

** Those tall chimneys within view belong to steam flour-mills, of which 
there are upwards of seventy in the colony, besides fifty water-mills, 
twenty-six windmills, and twenty-eight horse-mills, all employed in grind- 
ing and dressing grain. There are likewise about ninety-five tallow-melt- 
ing establishments, which annually boil down half a million of sheep, and 
slaughter fifty thousand horned cattle. And of manufactories, there are 
five distilleries, twenty-four breweries, three sugar refineries, twenty soap 
and candle, fifteen tobacco and snuff, six woollen cloth (producing annually 
200,000 yards of tweed and broadcloth), four hat, four rope, forty 


*«“ The Gold Regions of Australia.” By Samuel Mossman. Orr & Co. 
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tanneries, five salting and preserving meat establishments; one gas works, 
seven potteries, one glass works, one smelting works, and thirteen iron and 
brass foundries ;—a list of useful works which, increasing as they are 
every year, bids fair in time to produce manufactures sufficient to shut out 
one-half the present imports of British goods. 

“Hark! one o'clock strikes from the churches, and is echoed back by 
‘two bells’ from the shipping. Business throughout the city is suspended 
for an hour. ‘The workmen go to dinner, while their masters eat a hearty 
luncheon. ‘This hour is as strictly kept here as the siesta in a Spanish 
town ; the difference being, that while the Don sleeps, John Bull eats. Here 
are numerous table d’hdtes and ordinaries, dining from twenty to sixty, 
with courses of soup and fish, roast and boiled, as much as any man can 
eat in this land of beef and mutton from a choice of twenty to thirty dishes, 
with dessert, for a small matter of one shilling,—a coin as easily earned by 
the clever and industrious man here as sixpence is in England. Here is 
luncheon: a goodly display of viands. Turtle from Moreton Bay; 
although not so rich in flavour as West India, yet it makes good soup, 
and, like beef and mutton here, may be had at a penny or twopence per 
pound. Sole and schnapper from Botany Bay. We can’t boast of salmon 
er turbot. Wild turkey from the plains; ducks and pigeons from the 
Hunter River, rolling in fat. The vegetables are sweet and juicy, and the 
salad crisp, having been cut before sunrise; and those smiling, black-coated 
potatoes are from Van Diemen’s Land, the finest in the world. 

‘* Fruit, in the summer season, composes principally our midday meal ; 
they are the treasures of a warm climate, and yet to be had at a trifling 
expense. Here are pine-apples and bananas from Moreton Bay and Brisbane 
Water, where, in the former localities, they grow like cabbages in the open 
air; oranges from the expensive groves near Parramatta, where their 
blossoms flavour the honey ; melons, grapes, peaches, nectarines, plums, 
loquats, and other fruits from the neighbourhood of the town; goose- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, apples, and pears, from Van 
Diemen’s Land. And here we can wash down the débris with a glass of 
native-grown wine: first, an excellent species of Sauterne from Camden, 
which is the chief character of the Australian vintage ; next, a tolerable 
claret from Regentville ; a middling sort of Madeira from Varroville; and 
a brisk glass of Burnett’s champagne from the Hunter River. Verily, 
this land can produce your light wines most plenteously, which will, no 
doubt, improve in quality as the growers attain experience.” 








THE VALLEY OF ROCKS.—No. II, 


Tue scene was very lovely on the right; but on the left the hills formed 
a high, rough, perpendicular wall, and our path was narrow and winding. 
An hour’s travelling in this way was required to bring us to the foot of the 
strange-looking conical hill, which rises on the right of the Valley of Rocks 
and descends in a perpendicular precipice to the sea. 

This hill looks as if the hand of a giant had taken up a huge portion of 
some broken rocky mountain, and clapped it down hastily ; and as if some 
of these days it might lose its balance, and tumble over into the sea or 
the opposite valley. 

“What a glorious place to enjoy solitude!” we exclaimed, looking 
about on the wild treeless waste around us on land, and the exquisitely 
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lovely prospect toward the sea; the numerous headlands beyond us on each 
side, the calm blue sky, and the sea glittering in the beams of the mid-day 
sun, and dotted over with craft of every sail of dazzling white or deep 
brown, lazily awaiting wind and tide to help them in their course up or 
down the channel. 

** Not absolute solitude,” exclaimed one of our party ; “here is a vene- 
rable old man, who some thousand years ago might have personated the 
priest of this rural temple.” 

*‘ Welcome, gentlemen and ladies,” said the old man approaching, evi- 
dently intending to act as master of the ceremonies; “allow me to carry 
your basket, and to help you up the hill—here, little master, let me carry 
you; you are not the first young gentleman by many whom I have carried 
up this hill.” 

The path, which had inclined upwards toward the west side of the hill, 
now turned sharp round to the right, and we looked down the steep 
declivity of grass, scattered here and there with stones and rocks of all 
shapes and sizes. 

** It would be no joke to roll down this hill,” said one of our party. 

** So you would say,” said our old man, “ if you had seen a lad fall here 
as I once did.” 

“* Was he killed?” 

* No, sir, but it was a wonder he was not. I can never tell what I felt 
as I saw him roll over and over among the sharp rocks to the bottom; I 
expected to find him dead, or at least with half the bones in his body broken, 
when I ran down to pick him up.” 

“* And was he much hurt ?” 

** Not at all, so he said at the time; but that led me to make these 
paths. There were none here at the time; it was eight years ago the 15th 
of last December; and I said to myself as soon as I had recovered from 
my fright, and as I looked down, ‘ people will climb up this rock in spite 
of the danger; please God, I'll make a path for em; it may save some 
lives.’ And so next day I set to work.” 

‘Had you nothing else to do?” we inquired. 

‘* Why, sir, I used to go to work then for the farmers, but it was frosty 
weather, and they had nothing for us to do that week, and then came 
Christmas week, and then the folks were keeping holiday, so I set to work 
in good earnest and got it all done in that time. Folks laughed, and said 
I was a foolish old man to waste my time and labour so, and that I should 
never finish it; but I didn’t much mind ’em; I knew that if anything 
good was to be done, there are always some ready to scoff at it, so I lifted 
up my heart to the Lord, and set boldly to work.” 

** But were there then all these seats, and steps, and tables?” we asked, 
‘for have these been made since?” 

“Oh, sir, they have all been done since—my hands have made all the 
improvements here. At first I used to work a little at odd hours, or when 
I had an idle day ; but now I am past a day’s work, and I stay here always 
during the summer. But come and see my work.” 

So we wended our way round the rock to the right, and there we saw 
seats made of thin slaty pieces of rock, piled as a wall is made, layer upon 
layer; here the rock itself made to assist, there a huge block serving for a 
table, with seats around it. 

“‘ Here,” said our host, “ visitors come and take their tea or their dinner, 
and I have a house round the other side, where I boil the kettles, and I 
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wait on them. I'll show it you all by and by; but would you not like 
to come to the top? you see I have made a staircase for you, now every 
body can get up.” 

The top of the rock did, indeed, afford a magnificent view, as we sat on 
the grass or on the huge blocks of massive rock. The outline of the coast 
on either side lay spread out far below like a map. On the one hand was 
the little bay of Lynmouth, with a peep of one or two of its houses ; then 
the massive mountains between which the East Lyn has cleft a way; the 
steep road winding up to the little hamlet of Countesbury, and the craggy 
cliffs of the same name beneath, and finally the long and bold promontory 
of the Foreland, with its dark caves and abrupt precipices, shutting in the 
view like a mighty wall. 

On the other hand, a still wilder and more rugged succession of head- 
lands met the view. Duty Point, the pretty quiet cove of Lee, the sweep 
of: coast known as Woodabay and the lofty Highweer Point terminating 
the prospect in this direction. 

The huge angular blocks of rock around us were partly hidden by 
thickets of privet, that flourished in luxuriance ; and its dark glossy foliage 
threw out into relief the pretty white flowers that tempted us to pluck them. 

‘‘ Has this privet been planted here, or does it grow wild?” said one 
of us. 

“Tt grows of itself,” said the old man ; “ there is more of it down below 
among the rocks. Yet there have been seeds planted and beautiful flowers 
here,’”’ added he with a sigh, ‘* but they are all gone now.” 

“« How is that ? is the air too keen for them ?” 

“No, not that,” replied he; “they grew beautifully here: a young 
gentleman sent me several packets of seed—he had been here several 
years before, and came a year or two ago to see the place again, and he 
remembered me though he had grown out of my knowledge, as often hap- 
pens when young folks come and tell me they remember me, Well, he 
came to see me and my improvements, and he promised me the seeds of 
beautiful flowers to plant among these rocks, He sent them me in a letter, 
and I went and planted them all about, in all the little crevices, and I 
watched and looked after them, and they took root and grew, and flowered, 
and made the place like a garden.” 

*‘ How very pretty ! but what has become of them all ?” 

‘* Well, one Sunday, when I was not here, the people came as usual ;— 
there are lots of people on Sundays, and they often do mischief, but I 
never come on Sundays, I never have, and never mean to do it ; but when 
I came up early on Monday morning they had left me none; they had not 
only taken my beautiful flowers, but they had pulled them up by the roots, 
and they were all lying dead. I shall never plant any more.” 

The heat by this time was become very oppressive, not only from the 
sun’s rays being unmitigated by any shade, but from the stone on which we 
rested having become hot ; and we descended the curious steep steps built 

into the rock with stones and slates. And now, passing through an arched 
passage, partly natural, partly the work of our old cicerone, we came again 
in sight of the sea, but with the advantage of a deep shade, and the enjoy- 
ment of what slight breeze was stirring. We sat down on a ledge excavated 
for the express use of travellers like ourselves, and set ourselves to discuss 
the contents of the basket before alluded to. 

As we gazed around us on the strange-looking rock upon which we had 
mounted, and saw everywhere traces of the hand of man—not man in the 
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abstract, or generically, but of the individual old man before us, an old 
man of nearly eighty, one who had been a farm servant all his days, and 
who, when he was past work, might fairly have looked to parish assistance 
to support him in his declining years—we could not but be struck with the 
lesson practically set forth before us, and we said to each other—* This old 
man is indeed a reproach to most of us. We see in him how much can be 
done by persevering industry : and how useful those may become to the 
world, who seem to have but few opportunities out of the sphere of labour 
by which they get their daily bread.” 

“6 We see also,” said one, “that the fact of our having a business of our 
own to attend to, needs not shut up our heart and thoughts from those less 
near us.” 

“We see also,” said another, “ that to seek the good of our neighbours, 
is often the surest way to promote our own. I dare say this old man re- 
ceives many a shilling from visitors during the summer, which helps to 
make him very comfortable during the long winters, and which is better far 
than parish relief.” 

** And yet, you see, he will not come here on Sunday, though doubtless 
he could get a good deal of money by doing so; and though he has often, 
no doubt, enough to do on Monday, in repairing the mischief that has been 
done in his absence.” 

“Yes! there are many who, in similar circumstances, would persuade 
themselves that there was no harm in attending to their own interests on 
Sunday, if they would lose much by abstaining.” 

“He would not prosper so well, even in this life, though,” said one, 
“ for ‘a little that a righteous man hath, is better than great treasures of 
the ungodly.’” 

** Yes, indeed! the Lord, by his prophet, compares such gains to earn- 
ing wages, and putting them into a bag with holes.” 

* But here he comes again.” 

** Would you please to like a little water after your sandwiches, ladies 
and gentlemen?” 

“Thank you, it is just what we should be glad of; but how do you get 
water up here? I suppose you catch it when there is rain.” 

** Rain-water! O no, sir; first taste it, it is the most beautiful spring- 
water, and always cold in the hottest day. You see those rocks down by 
the sea. About half-way down there is a cleft in the rock, and from thence 
issues a clear stream of sweet water; it is never dried up in the driest 
season. I scramble down and get it myself, and keep it in jars for occasional 
use. We use a great deal, sometimes, when there are several tea-parties 
in the day.” 

* Indeed! it is very sweet water, and delightfully cool.” 

** But you have not seen my house yet, sir, where I light my fire for the 
company, and keep the water.” 

So we rose and proceeded to the western side of the hill, and there was 
the house. Part of the wall was the hill itself, and most of the roof a 
shelving projecting rock. With this natural assistance, and much building 
up of slates and stones and boards, he had contrived a tight little cabin, 
with a fireplace, fuel, tea-kettles, shelves containing several sets of china, 
tumblers, wine-glasses, and cups. The walls were ornamented with a 
variety of advertisements, reminding us of the inside of the second-class 
railway carriages around London, and showing, that of many visitors it 
was as true, as of old John Gilpin’s wife, 
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“That though on pleasure they were bent, 
They had a frugal mind,” 
or at least an eye to business. And on the ground, under the shelves, 
stood a row of high brown earthen jars, eacn full of water, and covered at 
the mouth with a bit of stone or a plate, to keep out the dust. We thought 
of the marriage at Cana of Galilee, and of the six water-pots of stone filled 
with water, which were the occasion of our Lord’s first miracle. 
But now we had thoroughly exhausted the Castle Hill, and the old man’s 

treasures, so, having 

“Cast one longing lingering look behind” 
on the exquisite landscape sea-ward, we descended the hill, and inquired of 
our guides, what was to be seen and done next. We thought at the time 
we would soon come to that rocky vale again; but we never have revisited 
it, and perhaps never may, except in imagination, which has already often 
taken us, as now, into that calm quiet temple of Nature, to exclaim with 
Elizabeth Smith—* A happy day like this is worth enjoying ; it seems to 
tune the soul for heaven.” 





THE MEDICI. 


Tue family of the Medici had for many ages been esteemed one of the most. 
considerable in the Florentine republic ; the true source of their wealth 
being their superior talents and their application to commerce. The re- 
nowned and illustrious Cosmo de Medici, however, surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in wealth, authority, generosity, and prudence. His palaces, one 
in Florence and four in the country, were regal in their size and splendour. 
Yet, though chief of the Florentine republic, and in constant intercourse 
with the sovereigns of Europe, his conduct was devoid of all ostentation. 
Everything was tempered with prudence. In his conversation, his servants, 
his style of travelling, and his mode of living, the modest demeanour of the 
citizen was always evident. No one was jealous of his power, for by his 
virtue and prosperity he overcame all his enemies, and exalted all his friends. 
The uses to which he applied his great wealth caused him to be much be- 
loved and respected in Florence, and obtained for him the highest considera- 
tion, not only throughout Italy, but throughout all Europe. His conduct 
was uniformly marked by urbanity and kindness to the superior ranks of 
his fellow-citizens, and by a constant attention to the interests and wants of 
the lower class, whom he relieved with the most unbounded generosity. 
He was the liberal and munificent patron of learning and the fine arts, 
which under his auspices began to revive in Italy. 

He was in the zenith of his glory, and in the enjoyment of the highest 
renown, when death summoned him away. All the Christian princes 
mourned his loss. His funeral was conducted with the utmost pomp and 
solemnity, the whole city following him to his tomb in the church of San 
Lorenzo, on which, by public decree, his name was inscribed as ‘ Father of 
his Country.” 

Before he died, this great man recommended to his successor and son, 
Piero de Medici, a strict attention to the education of his children. 

Years passed away. The children of Piero de Medici, as they grew up, 
gave promise of no ordinary talent. Lorenzo, with good sense and great 
natural ability, inherited also his grandfather’s love of literature and the 
fine arts. He made great progress in learning, and whilst he was yet a boy, 
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rendered himself conspicuous by his poetical talents and various accomplishi- 
ments. And the merry Giuliano, though he did not by any means neglect 
his studies, was yet more partial to horsemanship, wrestling, and throwing 
the spear, in which active exercises he excelled. Both the brothers were 
fond of country sports, and in riding or hawking passed many a pleasant 
day. Alike generous and affectionate, educated under the same roof, and 
participating in the same studies and amusements, there subsisted between 
Lorenzo and Giuliano a warm and uninterrupted attachment. By the ex- 
ample and instructions of their mother, Lucretia, who was one of the most 
accomplished women of the age—distinguished not only as a patroness of 
learning, but by her own writings also—they were daily preparing for the 
high station which they were destined to occupy in their native city. 

When Lorenzo was twenty-one years of age, he married Clarice, a 
daughter of the illustrious house of Orsini, in Rome. Their nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour, and Lorenzo ever treated his wife with 
particular respect and kindness. 

Piero de Medici did not long survive the marriage of his son. On 
the second day after his death, the principal inhabitants of Florence waited 
on Lorenzo, and requested that he would take upon himself the administra- 
tion and care of the republic in the same manner as his father and grand- 
father had done before him, It was a high honour to one so young, and 
Lorenzo felt it as such. He hesitated, at first, to comply with their wishes, 
but they persuaded him ; and then, aware of the difficulties which he had 
to encounter, selected as his chief advisers those citizens most esteemed for 
their integrity and prudence, whom he always consulted on questions of 
importance. 

But I come now to a very sad part of my story. A few years after the 
marriage of Lorenzo, an event took place in Florence which has seldom 
been mentioned without emotions of horror and detestation, and which 
afforded an undoubted proof of the ungodliness and irreligion which pre- 
vailed in Italy at that time; for fearful and atrocious as the crime was, a 
pope, a cardinal, an archbishop, and several other priests were the promoters 
and instigators of it! ‘The lovely land of Italy, without the pure light of 
the glorious gospel, was dark, degraded, and unhappy ! 

One of the noblest and wealthiest of the families in Florence was the 
family of the Pazzi. ‘Though they had received favours from the house of 
Medici, they were jealous of its rising power; and when Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth stood at the head of a conspiracy to destroy two young men who 
were an honour to their age and country, they willingly joined him and his 
band of ruffians. He, with his great-nephew, the Cardinal Riario, the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, the King of Naples, and the Pazzi family, secretly agreed 
together to assassinate the noble brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici ! 

The plans of the conspirators being arranged, the cardinal and archbishop 
came to Florence, and took up their residence at a seat of the Pazzi, about 
a mile from the city. Lorenzo, who was then at Fiesole, hearing of their 
arrival, with his usual hospitality invited them to his house, and prepared a 
magnificent entertainment on the occasion. This pleased the conspirators ; 
they accepted the invitation, and agreed that the brothers should be assas- 
sinated in the midst of the banquet. They went to Fiesole, but to their 
disappointment, Giuliano, on account of indisposition, did not appear; and 
so their wicked design was, for a time, frustrated. 

“* We have been foiled to-day,” said Francesco de Pazzi, when they had 
returned home ; “ but it shall not happen again. I long for the hour when 
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the power of the proud Medici shall be trampled in the dust. If the deed 
is to be done, my lord archbishop, there should be no delay.” 

‘‘There shall be none,” replied the archbishop; “ I am as anxious for 
the death of Lorenzo de Medici as you are, Francesco de Pazzi. Did he 
not object to my preferment on the ground that my character could not bear 
inspection? Yes; and he shall feel my revenge! On Sunday morning 
next, when all will be present in the church of the Reparata, our purpose 
shall be accomplished. The signal for the murder shall be the elevation of 
the host.” 

‘‘ A bad hour, and an improper place to choose for such a deed,” observed 
Giovan Batista, a soldier who had much distinguished himself; ‘ whilst I 
thought it was to take place in a private house, I did not object ; but now 
the case is different.” 

“ It signifies little where it takes place,” replied the archbishop; our 
purpose is to see it done. And as you are a brave man, Giovan Batista, 
we commit the assassination of Lorenzo to your hands.” 

** Not to me, my lord !—not to me!” said the soldier. ‘* Bold as I am, 
I am not bold enough to pollute the house of God with the crime of murder, 
or base enough with my own hand to take the life of one -who has been a 
good friend to me.” 

‘*] pity your scruples,” replied the archbishop, with a sneer; “ but we 
need not your help; there are many ready to perform the service.” And 
he selected two priests to execute the deed from which the soldier shrank. 

‘*T will undertake the assassination of Giuliano,” exclaimed Francesco 
de Pazzi, ‘that office shall be mine; though we have been on friendly 
terms, I am not so scrupulous as Giovan.” 

‘Be it so; we leave him to you and Bandini. His holiness the pope 
will not fail to reward your services.” 

‘“* Ay,—his holiness would have the dominion of Florence for himself,” 
muttered Francesco; ‘* but that shall not be whilst I live.” 

It was then agreed that the archbishop should seize on the palace where 
the magistrates assembled, whilst at the same time Jacopo de Pazzi was to 
endeavour, by the ery of liberty, to incite the citizens to revolt. 

While these bold and bad men were thus arranging their wicked plans, 
the two brothers, perfectly unsuspicious of what was going on, were pass- 
ing their time in attention to public affairs, and in the studies in which 
they both delighted. 

Having heard that the young cardinal Riario desired to attend divine 
service in the church of the Reparata, Lorenzo invited him and his suite to 
his palace in Florence. On Sunday, the 26th of April, 1478, he accord- 
ingly came with a large retinue, and was received by Lorenzo with that 
splendour and hospitality with which he was always accustomed to enter- 
tain men of high rank and consequence. 

Giuliano did not appear,—a circumstance which alarmed the conspira- 
tors at first ; but Lorenzo, apologising for his brother’s absence, informed 
them he intended to be present in the church. 

Thither the party proceeded. The service had already begun, and the 
cardinal had taken his seat, when Francesco de Pazzi and Bandini, observ- 
ing that Giuliano had not arrived, left the church, and went to his house 
in order to hasten and secure his attendance. Giuliano accompanied them ; 
and, merrily laughing and chatting, the three young men walked on to- 
gether. ‘They entered the church, and the conspirators, standing near 

their intended victims, waited impatiently for the appointed signal. The 
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bell rang,—the priest raised the consecrated wafer,—the people knelt 
before it,—and the next instant, Francesco de Pazzi drawing a short 
dagger, Giuliano de Medici lay dead upon the ground ! 

Lorenzo happily escaped. The two priests who had undertaken liis 
assassination, perceiving that he prepared to defend himself, fled, but not 
without giving him a wound in the neck. The unfortunate Giuliano, 
though he usually wore a dagger, had that day left it behind him. As 
Bandini, with fury in his looks, rushed forwards, the friends of Lorenzo, 
encircling him, hurried him into the sacristy, and closed the brass doors. 
Thealarm and consternation in the church was extreme ; and such was the 
tumult which ensued, that many thought the building was falling in. But 
no sooner was it understood that Lorenzo de Medici was in danger, than 
several young men, forming themselves into a body, placed him in the 
midst of them, and conducted him to his palace, making a circuitous turn 
from the church, lest he should meet with the lifeless form of his beloved 
brother,—that brother who so lately was full of health and happiness by 
his side ! 

One of these noble youths, named Antonio Ridolfo, gave a striking 
proof of his affection for Lorenzo. Being apprehensive that the weapon 
which had struck him was poisoned, he, in spite of Lorenzo’s entreaties, 
sucked the wound. An attendant on the Medici was wounded, and 
another lost his life, in defence of their master. 

Whilst these terrible events were passing, the Archbishop of Pisa had, 
with about thirty of his associates, made an attempt to overthrow the 
magistrates, and possess themselves of the seat of government. 

But the magistrates secured the gates of the palace, and repulsed their 
enemies. On looking from the windows they beheld Jacopo de Pazzi, 
with about a hundred soldiers, calling out, “ Liberty ! Liberty!” and ex- 
citing the people to revolt. At the same time they were informed of the 
murder of Giuliano, and the attack made upon Lorenzo. 

Their indignation was extreme ‘‘ Giuliano de Medici dead!” they ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Assassinated in his own city! and by treachery, too!—We 
little know the Florentines, if they do not fearfully avenge the crime.” 

They did so. Instead of answering to the cry of liberty, the people 
with one accord rose up to take signal vengeance on the murderers of a 
Medici. It was a sad and terrible day! In every direction the conspira- 
tors were attacked and slaughtered. ‘The resentment of the citizens kuew 
no bounds. The streets resounded with shouts of ‘‘ Palle! palle!—Perish 
the traitors!”* Francesco de Pazzi and the Archbishop of Pisa were 
seized and hung side by side through the windows of the palace, the latter 
not even being allowed to divest himself of his prelatical robes. Jacopo 
de Pazzi shared the same fate. His body, after being treated with the 
greatest indignity, was thrown insultingly into the waters of the Arno. 

Such was the fate of one who had been, as it were, a prince in Florence, 
and who had received the highest honours of the state ! 

The two priests who had undertaken to assassinate Lorenzo, Giovan 
Batista, and the cruel Bandini, were all put to death. The latter had 
taken refuge in Constantinople, but the sultan, being apprised of his crime, 
ordered him to be seized and sent in chains to Florence; alleging, as his 
motive for doing so, the respect he had for the character of Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

As for the young Cardinal Riario, who had fled for safety to the altar, 
* Golden balls were the arms of the family of the Medici. 
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he was preserved from the enraged populace by the interference of 
Lorenzo ; but the fright he experienced on this occasion affected him so 
much, that, it is said, he never afterwards recovered his natural com- 
plexion. 

Throughout the whole of this dreadful retribution—and more than a 
hundred of the conspirators had perished— Lorenzo had exerted all his 
influence to restrain the indignation of the people, and to prevent further 
slaughter. Soon after the attack made upon his life, an immense multitude 
surrounded his palace, and not being convinced of his safety, demanded to 
see him. Full of bitter grief as he was at the untimely death of his 
brother, and suffering from the wound in his neck, Lorenzo gladly seized 
the opportunity which their affection afforded him, and, appearing on the 
balcony, implored them, in a pathetic and forcible speech, to moderate the 
violence of their resentment. 

‘** Let me entreat you, my fellow-citizens,” he said, ‘ by the love you 
bear me—by the love you bore my lamented brother—to calm your excited 
feelings. A dreadful crime has been eommitted—an atrocious crime. But 
take not on yourselves the task of punishing the guilty, lest you involve 
the innocent also in destruction. Leave that to the magistrates ; they will 
do justite—they will avenge this fearful deed. You have given me many 
proofs of your affection—give me yet another ;—let not the name of 
Medici be a signal for violence and bloodshed.” 

His words and appearance had a powerful and instantaneous effect. 
‘* We devote ourselves to you and your cause, noble Lorenzo!” cried the 
people with one voice; “ your wish is our law. Only we pray you 
earnestly to take all possible precautions for your safety, as on that 
depends the welfare of the Republic and the hopes of the Florentines.” 

The death of Giuliano was deeply lamented, not only by his family, 
but by all Florence. His obsequies were performed with much magni- 
ficence in the Church of San Lorenzo, amidst universal sorrow. 

But the people could not forgive the Pazzi family. Those of them who 
had not suffered death were condemned either to imprisonment or exile. 
By a public decree it was ordered that the name and arms of the Pazzi 
should be for ever suppressed. 

It was Lorenzo himself—the man they had most deeply injured—who 
first forgave them, and eventually restored them to their former rank. 

Florence, under the sway of Lorenzo de Medici, arrived at a high 
degree of prosperity, and became renowned as the seat of learning and the 
fine arts. His fellow-citizens, who regarded him with pride and affection, 
conferred upon him the title of “‘ Magnificent.” He had several children ; 
one of whom, made an abbot before he was eight years old, and a Cardinal 
when only thirteen, was afterwards the famous Pope Leo the Tenth. 





JOHN PHILPOT. 
Martyr, 1555. 


JouN Puitror was one of the noble army of martyrs. He was a very 
eminent divine of New College, Oxford, and archdeacon of Winchester. 
The following passage is selected from one of his latest letters to the Lady 
Vane :—‘* The world wonders we can be merry in such extreme misery ; 
but our God is omnipotent, who turns misery into felicity. Believe me, 
dear sister, there is no such joy in the world, as the people of Christ have 
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under the Cross. I speak by experience; therefore believe me, and fear 
nothing that the world can do; for when they imprison our bodies, they set 
at liberty our souls; when they kill us, they send us to everlasting life. 
And what greater glory can there be, than to be made conformable to our 
Head, Christ? And we are made so by afflictions; this is the way, 
though it be but narrow, which is full of the peace of God, and leadeth to 
eternal bliss.” 

In another letter to the same lady, he wrote thus ‘—‘“‘ I that am under 
the Cross, have felt more joy and consolation under it, than ever I did by 
any benefit that God hath given me in all my life before: for the more the 
world hates, the nigher God is to us; and there is no joy but in God.” — 
‘* Pray instantly that this joy may never be taken from us; for it passeth 
all the delights of this world. This is the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, and therefore cannot faint either in fire or water.” * 

He was burned to death at Smithfield, where he kissed the stake, saying, 
‘¢ Shall I disdain to suffer at this stake, when my Lord and Saviour refused 
not to suffer a most vile death for me ?”’ 


Rer.ectrion.—If the martyrs could endure such exeruciating pains, and 
even praise God in the fires, how much rather ought we to bear with 
patience the gentler dispensations of Divine Providence, by which, ordi- 
narily, he removes us from this world to a better; especially seeing that 
the same God and Saviour who was with them to comfort them in their 
more painful agonies, will surely be with us ! 


PATIENCE, 


PATIENCE commends us to God, and keeps us his. Patience is the guardian 
of faith, the preserver of peace, the cherisher of love, the teacher of humility. 
Patience governs the flesh, strengthens the spirit, sweetens the temper, 
stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues pride ; she bridles the tongue, re- 
frains the hand, tramples upon temptations, endures persecution, consum- 
mates martyrdom. Patience produces unity in the church, loyalty in the 
state, harmony in families and societies; she comforts the poor, and mode- 
rates the sick ; she makes us humble in prosperity, cheerful in adversity, 
unmoved by calumny and reproach ; she teaches us to forgive those who 
have injured us, and to be the first in asking forgiveness of those whom we 
have injured; she delights the faithful, and invites the unbelievers ; she 
adorns the woman, and approves the man ; is loved in a child, praised in a 
young man, admired in an old man ; she is beautiful in either sex, and every 
age. Behold her appearance and her attire. Her countenance is calm and 
serene as the face of heaven, unspotted by the shadow of a cloud; and no 
wrinkle of grief or anger is seen in her forehead. Her eyes are as the eyes of 
doves for meekness, and on her eyebrows sit cheerfulness and joy. Her 
mouth is lovely in silence ; her complexion and colour that of innocence and 
security ; while like the virgin, the daughter of Sion, she shakes her head at 
the adversary, despising and laughing him to scorn. She is clothed in the 
robes of the martyrs, and in her hand she holds a sceptre in the form of a 
cross. She rides not in the whirlwind and stormy tempest of passion, but 
her throne is the humble and contrite heart, and her kingdom is the kingdom 
of peace.—T ERTULLIAN. 


* Dr. Philpot's Letters. 
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HISTORY OF GUTTA PERCHA.—No. V. 


One of the most important of the variable uses to which gutta percha in 
the sheet is applied, is for making driving-bands for machinery. The 
manner in which these are cut from the sheet is both simple and ingenious. 
At the furthest end of the rolling machine is a large wooden drum, on to 
which the sheet of gutta percha, when sufficiently cold, is wound. At a 
little distance from this is another drum of a similar kind; and in the 
interval between the two is a metal frame, with a number of vertical slits 
in it, set closely together. Into these slits, at any required distance apart, 
sharp knife-blades are slipped ; and these, as the sheet passes from one drum 
to the other, divide it with great smoothness into the various widths 
employed ; these are afterwards unwound from the second drum and coiled 
up. When these ribbons of gutta percha are required for driving-bands 
for machinery, they are passed through a simple little machine, which 
makes them of a uniform width, and hardens them, rounding also the edges, 
and thus obviating their wear by friction. 

Of late, gutta percha has been very extensively used for ornamental 
objects, such as ink-stands, pen-trays, baskets, watch-stands, vases, &e. ; 
and its durability over porcelain, or even wood, for these and similar 
objects, renders its extensive use in such cases easily appreciable. The 
manufacture of these objects occupies a large number of clever modellers 
and stampers. The original design having been selected, a model is pre- 
pared, from which an electrotype cast is taken and converted in a mould. 
The cast is made solid at the back by being “ backed up” with lead, and 
is thus fitted to bear the pressure requisite for driving the gutta percha in 
its soft state into every part of the mould. The two pieces of the mould 
being accurately fitted to each other, a heated mass of soft gutta percha is 
placed between them, and the mould being closed, is then subjected to the 
pressure of a powerful screw. Every crevice of the mould is thus entirely 
occupied with the material. When cold, the mould is removed and opened, 
the gutta percha taken out and trimmed, and then appears of the perfect 
form of the original model. 
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Gutta PERCHA ORNAMENTS. 


In this simple manner all the more ornamental articles are produced. 
The manner in which colour has been imparted to them has been already 
partly described. A very pleasing imitation of old oak is made by mixing 
together, on a heated slab in the moulder’s room, gutta percha of a light 
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yellow, with the same material of a dark brown colour, not to the extent of 
complete incorporation, but to such a degree as to leave the streaks of the 
different materials visible in the mass. The appearance of marbling is 
given in the same manner. 

When the gutta percha leaves the mould, its surface, although smooth, 
does not possess that degree of lustrous polish which it is thought necessary 
to give to ornamental objects. This is effected by the application of a 
varnish, composed of gutta percha and other materials, and the brilliancy 
of which is very extraordinary, and also very enduring. Some of the 
objects almost resemble glass, so lustrous is their surface. 

While many articles thus admit of easy and rapid production by the pro- 
cess of moulding, others require that of modelling, and many, a combination 
of both of these departments of practical art. Some of these are shown in 
the cut. In order to give every facility for this, and for the union of dif- 
ferent parts of objects together, steam-pipes enter into every room, 
supplying heat to slabs of marble or metal, or troughs of water, and thus 
affording a constant means of softening, or rendering ductile, pliant, or 
adhesive, the material operated upon. An enormous amount of steam is 
consumed in these and in the masticating rooms, for the supply of which, 
capacious steam-boilers with large steam-chests above them are continually 
kept heated. The readiness with which the material in its soft state obeys 
the will of the modeller is well illustrated in these rooms, in the variety of 
forms it assumes under his manipulation, some for ornament and some 
for use. 

The manufacture of gutta percha string somewhat differs from that of 
other objects. A sheet of thick gutta is subjected to the pressure of a steel 
roller of a flat description, on the surface of which are a number of parallel 
knife-like edges. The sheet is thus nearly cut through into a number of 
strips; one by one these are torn off, and are placed in warm water, by 
which they become sufficiently softened to admit of extension. An at- 
tendant then begins to draw out the end, throwing it as he does so into 
another trough of warm water, and continues pulling out and extending it 
in succession through the whole length. This is then repeated back again 
into the original trough, and so on, until the string is reduced to the re- 
quired size. Gutta percha string is useful for many minor purposes, and 
particularly for the lines of window-blinds ; but it is a little too unyielding 
for many others to which it might be applicable. Its tenacity is consider- 
able, but not nearly equal to that of hemp string of the same thickness. 

Sheet gutta percha is cut into soles for boots and shoes by the simple but 
ingenious machine shown in the cut. This machine is a modification of the 
paper-cutting engine patented by Mr. 
Wilson. A piece of gutta percha of 
appropriate width is selected and cut 
into the required lengths (six or eight 
pieces being operated on at once), by 
the descent of a sharp blade, impelled 
by a powerful mechanical arrangement 
set in motion by a pulley and band. 
Another machine acts on these pieces 
and cuts them out into the form of a 
half sole, by six or eight at a time. 
This is done with great rapidity, an 
attendant on one side supplying the 
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machine with material, and one on the other removing the pieces as fast as 
they are cut out. In order to give these the stamp of certification of their 
origin, the little instrument shown in the cut is employed, and by depress- 
ing the handle, the words “ Gutta Percha Company” are marked upon 
the material, in the ordinary way of embossing. 





Tue SoLe-CuTTinc MACHINE, 


The manufacture of gutta percha tubing presents a degree of apparent 
complexity which the other departments passed through certainly have not. 
Both it and the wire covered with gutta percha are prepared in a building 
detached from the rest, and into which few persons are generally permitted 
to have entrance. In reality, however, the tube-making machine is only 
a new application of a very old contrivance for the production of tubes from 
soft substances, The Italian macaroni is made, in all essential particulars, 
on the same principle as gutta percha tube. The adaptation of the 
machine to the specific wants of the gutta is, however, ingenious, and its 
working is very efficient. It is, perhaps, difficult to convey a clear idea of 
this mechanism to a reader without the assistance of an engraving, which 
we have been unable to obtain, but we shall make the attempt in the 
foilowing manner :— 

When a soft tenacious substance is forcibly pressed through a metal tube, 
it issues from it in the form ofa cylinder, which, if sufficiently adhesive, it 
retains ; but if within this tube a rod of metal were fixed in such a manner 
as to leave an interval between it and the internal wall of the tube, then it 
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is evident that, in forcing any soft material through it, 1t would emerge as 
a hollow tube, the hollow being the result of the obstacle offered by the 
solid rod inside the cylinder. Upon this principle the gutta percha tube- 
machine is made. 

It consists essentially of the following portions :—a cylinder, to hold the 
softened material ; a moulding-piece, to govern the size of the tube ; anda 
trough of cold water, into which the tube is drawn. The cylinder, which 
acts as a reservoir for the material, is a strong cast-iron tube, heated by 
steam, and furnished with a mechanical arrangement by which its contents 
are urged forward and presented to the hole through which the tube 
issues. On the cylinder being charged with a mass of soft gutta percha, 
the tube-drawing commences. A portion within the cylinder forces out at 
its opposite extremity a mass of gutta percha in a soft state, but tubular. 
This is gently drawn forwards into a long trough of cold water, which 
enters the tube, and thus prevents its collapse, and promotes its rapid con- 
solidation. The tube, passing onwards, is drawn forward by hand, and the 
rapidity or slowness with which this is managed depends entirely upon the 
dexterity of the tube-maker; if he drew too fast, the tube would be too 
much thinned, and if too slow, it would be very irregular in size. The 
secret appears to lie in an adaptation of the speed to that of the emergence 
of the material. So successfully is this manufacture conducted, that a tube 
of this material has been made in one length of 500 feet, a circumstance 
altogether unknown in the manufacture of metal tubes. In order to diversify 
the size of the tube, it is merely necessary to alter the metal opening of the 
cylinder, and to substitute another with an aperture of a different size. 

If our account of the tube-making machine has been clearly understood, 
the following description of that by which the electric telegraph wires are 
covered will not be difficult of comprehension. ‘The machine, in many 
respects, is analogous to that used for the tubes. There are, however, two 
cylinders, so that when the one has discharged its contents, the other may 
be brought into operation so as to cause nointerruption to the process. At 
the aperture where the gutta percha is forced out of the machine, the wire 
appears, being led through its centre. The machine being put in motion, 
the wire is drawn gradually through this aperture, and as it passes through 
a mass of hot gutta percha, becomes coated with it to whatever thickness 
the opening admits of. As it passes, it is drawn into cold water, and coiled 
on a drum, as before, by the attendant. There are many ingenious 
arrangements about this machine which it is unnecessary minutely to 
describe. Its efficiency is remarkable; and the thousands of miles of wire 
which have passed through it are already a considerable number. “The 
wire is very evenly coated, and on a section of it the copper is seen to be 
very generally in the exact centre of the piece. 

The only remaining manufacture which we have become personally ac- 
quainted with, is that of gutta percha solution. For this purpose a row of 
vertical cylinders are placed against a wall, fitted with an agitator, and 
capable of being warmed. Into these cylinders a quantity of gutta percha 
is put, with a proper proportion of coal naphtha. They are then kept in 
agitation until the solution is completed, when it is withdrawn, poured into 
cans, and a fresh charge is put in. The principal uses of the solution are 
for general waterproofing purposes, and also for securing the joints of 
articles made of gutta percha so as to complete their union. It is also 
largely used for the application of boot and shoe soles. 

We have thus described all the more important parts of this manufac- 
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ture, and the information here given, being the result of a careful and 
repeated examination into the processes actually carried on at the works in 
question, may be regarded as on that account interesting and valuable, 
since it is not to be found in detail in any works hitherto published. Con- 
sidering that the whole manufacture is one of entirely recent development, 
and that in a few months after the material was known in England the 
whole of the processes we have described were begun to be practised, it 
must be admitted that, next to the wonderful properties of the material 
itself, our admiration must be excited most strongly by the ingenuity and 
talent which has developed the steps of its manufacture. ; 








CIVILITY NEVER LOST. 
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“‘ Wuy did you not make a bow to those ladies when you passed them?” 
said Frank Masters to his companion Joe Burns. 

“‘ Bow to them ?” repeated Joe, “‘ why should I? I don’t know who they 
are.” 

“Nor do I, but that does not signify,” returned Frank; “they are 
ladies, you may be sure, and our betters, and we ought to show them 
respect.” 

‘How do I know that they are ladies?” said Joe; “ladies are not 
likely to be walking here; and I am sure they are not so fine.” 

“Tt don’t follow that they are not ladies—and real ladies too—for all 
that,” returned Frank. ‘I should sooner think that they are, for that 
very reason that they are not so fine; but I’m certain, quite certain, that 
they are ladies,” 

** What makes you so sure?” demanded Joe. ‘I should like to hear 
how you know real ladies from others.” 

Frank was puzzled for an answer. It is not always easy to convey to 
others the impressions of our minds, however correctly they may be formed ; 
the mental vision may be correct where definitions may utterly fail. 

** Aye, aye,” cried Joe, chuckling; “‘I thought how much you knew 
about it.” 
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‘‘T do know though,” said Frank, warmly. “There is, something—I 
don’t know what to call it—very different in the appearance of real ladies, 
and those who wish to be thought such! they do not look conceited, and 
they don’t walk proud! and when they pass you it is not because they are 
so grand you are afraid to push near them, but something that is so 
sweet and yet so—I don’t mean serious, and I don’t mean severe—some- 
thing that makes one feel it is right to touch one’s hat to them ; and then 
they don’t seem to be thinking only of themselves, for they will give you 
a kind look and a kind word, when the others will do neither.” 

“I don’t see it,” replied Joe; ‘‘ and I won't bow to anybody till I do.” 

‘Speak then to them,” said Frank; “ you will soon see then what I 
mean.” 

“‘T dare say,” said Joe; ‘“‘speak indeed! And do you suppose if you 
did speak to them they would say anything to you again ?” 

“To be sure I do,” said he; “only speak properly to a lady, and she is 
certain to speak to you again, and speak kindly too.” 

“T don’t believe it,” replied Joe, “and what’s more, I don’t believe 
that you dare speak to one.” 

‘** T dare,” said Frank firmly. 

‘“* Then speak to those ladies,” said Joe. 

* And so I will,” returned Frank. ‘“ I am afraid we have been staying 
longer here than we ought, and that it must be late ;” and so saying he ran 
after the ladies, who were thus unconsciously the subject of dispute, and 
advancing a few steps before Joe, who had followed him to be certain of 
the fact, he approached them and respectfully touching his hat, asked them 
if they would be so good as to tell him what o’clock it was. 

Both instantly stopped. “I would willingly,” said one, in a gentle and 
cheerful voice, “‘ if I could, but I fear I have left my watch behind me.” 

*‘T think I can tell you,” said the other; “it is two o’clock exactly.” 
Frank thanked her. ‘ But I hope you are not too late for school,” added 
she, “and have been loitering your time away ; if so, I must tell you it is 
a very bad habit to be irregular in any respect, and nothing more so than 
to break in upon the hours of school.” 

“* We were not going to school,” returned Frank, “‘ we have a holiday ;” 
and again bowing he respectfully fell back. ‘The look he glanced at Joe 
clearly indicated, “I told you so ;” but before he could give utterance to 
the words, one of the ladies called to him. 

** As you are not going to school,” said she, “ you will perhaps show me 
the nearest way to Holm-corner.” 

**Do you mean that low piece of ground at the bottom of the Park, 
where the water always lies?” inquired Frank ; “ I know exactly where it 
is, but you must not go this way, it is so very wet and dirty, and we shall 
find the other bad enough. May he go too?” and he pointed to Joe. 

Assent was given. Frank begged to take the little basket which one of 
the ladies held in her hand, and reaching the spot, he like a pioneer con- 
ducted them through the marshy ground, which it would have heen im- 
possible for them to have crossed without such a guide. The worst part, 
however, was still to be traversed. The ladies had hitherto pursued 
their way with the greatest good humour, laughing frequently at the 
dangers that they had to encounter; but they were now at a stand,— 
either to go forward or return was but an alternative of evils. Still their 
merriment was not damped, nor was Frank’s courage and activity lessened 
through the encouragement their manner gave him. 
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‘“‘T did not think it was so bad as this,” said he; “but never mind, 
ladies, we shall get through now, this way,” and he directed first one and 
then the other. “Set your foot here—it won't give way—now here, don’t 
be afraid ;” and at last he held out his hand to the lady nearest him, which 
was gladly taken, and desiring Joe to do the same to the other, they both 
reached the dry ground.without much further inconvenience. 

“You are a very civil, clever little boy,” said the lady whom he had 
principally guided. ‘ What is your name?” 

‘Frank Masters, ma’am,” replied he. 

“ And your campanion’s, my guide?” inquired the tady whose name 
appeared to be Emily. 

Joe murmuringly answered her. 

‘Well, Frank,” said the first lady, “‘ I am very much obliged to you, and 
I shall still be more so if you can assist me to procure what I now see, 
after all our perils, it is impossible for me to procure for myself. Look at 
that plant.” 

“ That pretty one growing out of the water?” asked Frank, following 
the direction of her finger. ‘‘O! you can never get that; and there is 
another like it, and another handsomer still.” 

‘* How vexatious !” exclaimed both ladies ; ‘‘ how we shall be laughed at 
when we tell the result of our adventure!” 

“ But you shall have them,” said Frank with animation, and motioning 
to Joe to do the same, he turned his back to the ladies, took off his shoes, 
pulled up his trowsers as high as he could, and waded through mud and 
water to the prize. ‘‘ And this, and this,” cried he; “would you like 
this ?” as other plants attracted his notice. At length he returned laden 
with his spoils, which he gave up with great satisfaction to the ladies, who 
had stood by the water’s edge eagerly directing him, and who now expressed 
in lively terms their obligation to him, and their pleasure at the addition 
they had gained to their botanical treasures. 

Frank was now as happy as possible, and even Joe could not but partake 
of his gratification; but there was a coarseness and a consequent shyness 
about him that made him much less prepossessing than Frank. The ladies 
were conducted by a drier path on their return, though the guidance and 
skill of the boys were not more necessary than acceptable. Before they 
had reached the direct road, however, much of the family history of Frank 
had been divulged. He had five brothers and sisters, all younger than 
himself ; two of them were very sickly, and his mother worked night and 
day ; only himself went to school, and he helped his mother in the evening 
to teach the little ones to read. His father was out of employ, in conse- 
quence of the death of a gentleman in whose service he had been for some 
years, and he was now trying to get the under-gardener’s place at the hall ; 
if he succeeded, all would be right, his mother said ; they should have good 
wages and a cottage, and many other advantages; but a great many were 
after the place, and his father was very much afraid he should miss it, for 
he had nobody to speak for him to the Duke, who was a very kind gentle- 
man, or to the Duchess, which would be better still, for, though such a 
great man, he would not refuse her anything ; if he had, there might be a 
chance, his father thought, of his getting the situation. 

**Do you know the Duke when you see him?” asked one of his attentive 
auditors. 

** No, ma’am,” replied Frank. ‘I never saw him that I know of, nor 
.any one else at the hall, for they have not been here for a good while till now.” 
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“‘ And who teaches you the good manners which I must say you possess ?” 
demanded she. ‘I was pleased with the way in which you bowed to me 
when we met you first, and surprised, I own, at your companion’s rudeness.” 

“QO! mother teaches us to do that,” replied Frank; “she often says, 
disrespect is not a single fault, there must always be something wrong at 
the root of it; and that it is a proof of ignorance, if not of what is a great 
deal worse.” 

“Your mother is a sensible, and, I make no doubt, a good woman,” 
said she ; ‘‘ but did she ever tell you on what grounds she saysso?” Frank 
was at a loss for an answer. ‘ Then I will do so myself,” continued she ; 
‘your mother knows well that it is God who appoints different stations in 
life. No one, however, is so lofty as not to have a superior, in order that 
there may be room in the heart of all for humility and for respect. A 
deficiency in these qualities argues a proud spirit, which God abhors ; or 
a discontented one, which is open rebellion against him. Our duty is to 
give to all their due, ‘ honour to whom honour, custom to whom custom,’ 
and that not as to men alone, but as to the great Judge of all. The marks 
of deference, therefore, which your mother commands you to show your 
superiors, that of touching your hat and speaking respectfully, are not 
only proofs of civility and politeness which you owe to every one, but of a 
rightly directed heart and a regard to your duty.” 

Frank listened with profound attention, but neither dared to reply nor 
to take his leave. He was silently wishing that the ladies would tell him 
to go, and thus relieve his embarrassment, when, turning an angle of the 
road, a gentleman came suddenly upon him. “I began to be uneasy 
about you both,” said he, hastening to them. ‘“ When I heard where you 
were gone and without any one with you, I was coming in search of you. 
But whom have you here ?” 

The ladies now laughing recounted their adventure, and the assistance 
they had received from the boys, but particularly from Frank. ‘ And 
now,” said the lady, whom Frank ever after called his lady, ‘ you have an 
opportunity of speaking to the Duke yourself in favour of your father, or 
if you prefer it, I will do so for you.” Had all chance of success depended 
upon his son, Masters would certainly have failed, so completely was the 
poor boy overcome with surprise and alarm. The Duchess smiled. 

“This little boy’s: father,” said she, addressing the gentleman, ‘ has 
applied for poor Tomkins’ place as under-gardener, and I must entreat you 
to bestow it upon him. ‘The conduct of children is a pretty sure evidence 
of the character of the parents, and I have seen and heard enough of his to 
prepossess me in their favour.” 

The Duke shook his head and smiled. ‘ You are apt to be partial,” 
said he. “ What says Lady Emily?” 

“That I cannot possibly interfere with the Duchess’ wishes,” replied 
she. ‘I must give my vote, too, in favour of our little guide’s father.” 

“‘ Now run away and tell your mother,” said the Duchess, “ that as soon 
as she is settled in her new cottage, I will come and see her.” 

Frank needed no second bidding, but the moment he was out of sight 
and hearing, he exclaimed, “ Didn’t I tell you, Joe, they were ladies? 
What a good thing it was that I did as mother bid me!” 
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A FABLE. 


One day, when Sol had well nigh set, 
And evening fast was closing in, 
Cupid and Death by hazard met 
ogether, at a country inn. 


Death to the north, it seems was bound, 
Love to the south ; at either’s back 
A quiver hung, wherein were found 
heir fatal weapons of attack. 


Each, as he entered, took his place, 
And fell to Sing and to quafiing ; 

Till Love, beholding Death’s grim face, 
Went almost in a fit for laughing. 


At length he managed to repress 

His mirth, and frankly owned its cause ; 
Begged pardon, but he must confess 

He never saw such lantern jaws. 


Death fired at this ; high words ensued, 
And words had shortly turned to blows, 
Had not the landlord stayed the feud, 
At no small risk to his red nose. 


This done, ere long the foes retired, 
And soon forgot their wrath in sleep ; 

But first, the landlord they desired, 
Under his charge their arms to keep. 


It chanced, this worthy, half asleep, 
The weapons changed ; and so next morning 
Love’s back was helped to Death’s grim heap, 
And Death’s to darts of strange adorning. 


Since then, alas! it has been found 
That Love seems best with age to thrive ; 
When life runs low, he deals his wound, 
And lights his flame at seventy-five. 


Death, on the other hand, strikes those 
Whose cheeks are rich with beauty’s bloom ; 
And twenty seems the destined close 
Of hearts that least deserve the tomb. 


The world is thus turned upside down ; 
Love aims—and Death is in the blow: 
Death fain would kill—his shaft has flown, 

And age grows young with Cupid’s glow. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


Cuartes II., hearing Vossius, a celebrated writer, byt a freethinker, 
repeating some incredible stories of the Chinese, turned to those about 
him, and said, ‘ This learned divine is a very strange man—he believes 
everything but the Bible.” 
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PERFORATED ROCKS. 


‘Tue powerful action of the sea upon rocks and cliffs is displayed in various 
ways. When the rocks are of granite or other hard stone, huge blocks are 
sometimes torn off or removed from their native beds, and thrown to a 
considerable distance on the land; but when the rocks aré of limestone, or 
such comparatively soft material, they are often worn and perforated into 
a variety of remarkable forms. In some places the waves have scooped 
out caverns of great extent and beauty ; in others the limestone cliffs have 
been broken into columns of various shapes, frequently resembling towers, 
arches, &c. The wearing action of the waves is chiefly upon a space 
marked by the rise of the tide, and is greatest at the mean level of the 
sea. The limestone gives way to this incessant washing in angular frag- 
ments, which, after being worn down by the rolling of the surf, are finally 
deposited in beaches of shingle at an elevation corresponding to the highest 
rise of the tide. 

5 When one of Captain Franklin’s exploring parties were sailing along 
the shores of the Polar Sea, they found that the cliffs and points of land 
in Franklin Bay presented many caverns and perforated rocks formed by 
the action of the waves, and ornamented by graceful slender pillars, 
strongly resembling the windows and crypts of Gothic buildings; these 
“‘ exhibited so perfect a similarity to the pure Gothic arch, that had Nature 
made many such displays in the old world, there would be but one opinion 
as to the origin of that style of architecture.” 

In certain parts of a line of coast, masses of harder rock may occur, and 
these serve as a sort of rampart against the inroads of the ocean, which are 
wearing down the rest of the coast. In one of the Shetland Isles, the 
Atlantic, when provoked by wintry gales, batters against this sort of wall 
with all the force of real artillery, and by repeated assaults the waves force 
an entrance for themselves. 

Dr. Hibbert, in his description of these isles, says that the Isle of 
Stenness, exposed to the uncontrolled fury of the western ocean, presents 
a scene of unequalled desolation. In stormy winters, huge blocks of stone 
are overturned, or are removed far from their native beds, and hurried up 
a slight acclivity to a distance almost incredible. One winter, a tabular- 
1s shaped mass, eight feet two inches by seven feet, and five feet one inch 

f thick, was dislodged from its bed and removed to a distance of from eighty 
to ninety feet. Another much larger mass had been borne to a distance 
‘ of thirty feet, when it was shivered into lesser fragments, some of which 
} were carried still farther, from thirty to a hundred and twenty feet. Such 
is the devastation that has taken place amidst this wreck of nature. 
Close to the Isle of Stenness is the Skerry of Eshaness, formidably rising 
from the sea, and sltowing on its westerly side a steep precipice, against ' 
| which all the force of the Atlantic seems to have been expended : it affords ‘ 

a refuge for myriads of kittiwakes, whose shrill cries, mingling with the 
dashing of the waters, wildly accord with the terrific scene that is presented 
. "on every side. 
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That resolution which grows cold to-day, 
Will freeze to-morrow. MASSINGER. 


